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Message from the President 
John Zweers 


Greetings to my fellow puppeteers. 
Thank you for the honour of this office. 
It is, however, more than an honour to 
become president of a national organiza- 
tion; it is also an obligation. I will do 
my best to keep this trust. 

This is the time of growth for the 
Puppeteers of America. During the past 
year under the fine leadership of Gil 
Oden and your council much progress 
has been made, and much groundwork 
Jaid for further progress. With your help 


this year will see additional advancement. 

Listed elsewhere in the Journal is the 
entire working staff of the P of A, in- 
cluding old officers and new ones and 
recent appointments to old positions and 
to some newly created at the recent 
Festival. This constitutes a fine team 
which will assist you in advancing the 
PofA... all of them will work for you 
and your organization as together we help 
the P of A move toward its goal, the 
improvement of puppetry. 


Twenty-five Golden Years 
Romain Proctor 


PART I 


The Puppeteers of America found 
themselves in an unique situation the 
first week in August, 1960, celebrating 
their twenty-fifth anniversary in the 
same place where they started. It was 
at Detroit, that the American puppeteers 
met for the first time to discuss their 
problems, their place in the future and 
the possibilities of organizing into an 
association. We met at the invitation 
of Paul McPharlin — but here it is in 
Paul’s own words: “The town of Holland, 
Michigan, had promised to sponsor our 
first meeting, but backed out at the last 
minute. To save the day, the puppeteers 
ef Detroit shouldered the responsibility 
and, in answer to their invitations, three 
hundred from all over the United States, 
Canada and even Hawaii arrived in 
Detroit on Wednesday, 8 July 1936. 
They gathered at Hotel Webster Hall, 
and Helen Reisdorf — capably registered 
them. In the English Lounge were to be 
seen an exhibit of over fifty American 
books on puppetry, and puppets and 
puppet supplies for sale by various agents 


and manufacturers. Groups sauntered 
over to the Institute of Arts, a short 
block away, to see the opening of an 
exhibition arranged for the occasion. 

In specially lighted alcoves on the 
ground floor were puppets and mario- 
nettes lent by Cherry Barr (Grand 
Rapids), Marjorie Batchelder (Colum- 
bus), Remo Buffano (New York), Harry 
Burnett (New York), Ralph Chesse (San 
Francisco), Donald Cordry (New York), 
Perry Dilley (San Francisco), D. W. 
Dwiggins (Hingham Center), R. Bruce 
Inverarity (Seattle), Paul McPharlin 
Detroit), Basil Milovsoroff (Oberlin), 
Roy Patton (Dayton), Ellen and Romain 
Proctor (Springfield, MTlinois), Rufus 
Rose (New London), Tony Sarg (New 
York) and Martin Stevens (Cincinnati). 
“Here were examples of the finest artist- 
ry in the puppet field today.” (McPhar- 
lin’s first history, “Puppetry in America 
1798 to date”) Also there were exhibits 
at the Main Public Library and the 
Artisian Guild. 

There is some confusion as to the 
number of people who attended this 
first Festival. Paul wrote that three 





hundred attenjed, but published a list of 
172 Registrations. Upon checking I 
found the list was incomplete: Paul 
McPharlin, the organizer, was not on the 
list; Helen Reisdorf, who registered the 
delegates, was not on the list; many of 
the people, who appeared on the pro- 
gram, were not on the list, Martin and 
Olga Stevens for example. Douglas 
Anderson and Gayle Michael] wrote in 
Puppetry 1936 that their names were not 
on the list. So I presume the number 
300 is more correct than the listed 172. 
One thing I am sure of, that well over 
three hundred attended the banquet, as 
the food ran out and I was one of the 
many who had to wait until a second 
dinner was prepared. 

It may interest you that twenty who 
attended this first Conference are P of A 
members this year. They are Doug and 
Gayle Anderson, Meredith Bixby, Bill 
Duncan, Agnes Hoffmann, Blanch Hutto, 
Helen Joseph, Otto Kunze, Carotyn Lutz, 
Marjorie McPharlin, Nelly Mendham, 
Vivian Michael, Ellen and Romain Proc- 
tor, Rufus Rose, Marjorie Shanafelt, Mar- 
tin Stevens, Olga Stevens, Burr Tillstrom 
and Jean Wiksell. 

The program at this first Conference 
and Festival set a standard that we have 
followed ever since. There were nine 
performances. The Marionette Fellow- 
ship did “Dr. Faust” and Mozart’s “Les 
Petits Reins.” Martin and Olga Stevens 
did their “Passion Play.” The Chicago 
W.P.A., Don Vestal directing, showed 
Gertrude Stein’s “Identity, or I am I be- 
cause my little dog knows me.” This 
was a wild one, although valuable as en 
experiment piece. Marjorie Batchelder 
and a group from Ohio State University 
did a rod puppet performance of ‘St. 
George and the Dragon.’ Tattermans 
showed a handsome production of “The 
Taming of the Shrew” on an Elizabethan 
type stage. The children of Garfield 
School, Wyandoite, did “Little Black 
Sambo” with colored shadew figures. 
The Kunzes did “The Magic Box”; Burr 
Tillstrom did “Dancing Marionettes” and 
Elena Mitcoff, using hand puppe‘s, show- 
ed “The Ninth Novel of the Seventh 


Day” from Boccacio’s Decameron. This 
was introduced by George Berdan using 
a life size puppet head of Boccacio on 
one hand and gesturing with his other 
hand. You will notice that string, hand, 
rod and shadow puppets were used in 
these performances; and that the subject 
matter ranged from “Litt!e Black Sambo” 
to Boccacio and Shakespeare; inat the 
form was from traditional to experi- 
mental. This was a fine balanced pro- 
gram and Festivals to this data nave tried 
to follow this format. 

The talks and discussions were equally 
as important as the performances. Tony 
Sarg, America’s most famous puppeteer, 
and George Middleton, member of an 
old family of pupdeteers, were the 
featured speakers. Paul McPnarlin spoke 
on “Plans for Cooperation Among Pup- 
peteers,” Rufus Rose lead a discussion 
on “Marionette Technique”; Helen Joseph 
told us how she used hand puppets (I 
can still remember ber saying that she 
fastened the puppet’s head to the body 
by glueing it on, tieing it on, then nailing 
it on - she wanted to be sure!), Ed Mab- 
ley led a discussion on “Professicnals” 
and a committee was set up to prepare 
for a possible organization of puppeteers. 
Bill Duncan talked about “Commercially 
Sponsored Shows” — that is advertising 
shows. Marjorie Batchelder made a 
plea for “Rod and Shadow Puppets.” 
Gertrude Hadley spoke on “Puppetry in 
Education;” Alexandra Sanford on “Pup- 
petry in Occupational Therapy” and Mrs. 
James Hughs on “Puppetry as a Hobby.” 

All this was great - big - huge - enor- 
mous fare for puppeteers who had never 
had a conference and Festival; who had 
never felt the full sweep of Puppetry. 
Some professionals knew each other, but 
many amateurs and hobbyists met other 
puppeteers for the first time and saw 
their first professional performance. 
Most delegates returned to their homes 
in a ferment of excitement; an enthusi- 
asm that continued until they met the 
following year to organize the Puppeteers 
of America. 

Now let us look at American puppetry 
at that time. It was already a rich, 
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healthy art form. Indians had puppets 
before the coming of the white man. 
Emigrating foreigners brought their 
puppets with them when they came to 
America, They settled in sections that 
spoke their native languages and set up 
their theatres just as they had in the 
old countries. Germans played in beer 
gardens, halls and in agricultural areas 
of Wisconsin and Northern [Illinois. 
Italian showmen settled in Italian neigh- 
borhoods of large cities and showed their 
plays of Orlando Furioso. Czech pup- 
peteers settled in Czech colonies such as 
Chicago. Greek shadow show players 
set up their screens in Coffee houses. 
All these showmen were true emigrants, 
they settled in America. They gave their 
performances for fellow emigrants in 
their native languages. It is an interest- 
ing phenominym that these national 
showmen did not influence each other. 
I can find no evidence that the Greek 
shadow affected the Italian rod nor the 
Czech string puppet nor the German 
handpuppet. There is no evidence that 
they ever heard of each other and none 
of them seemed to know, or care, that 
the Indians had puppets before them. 

Another type of puppeteer came to 
America, the traveling showman. He 
was here to play a season, then move on. 
We still have visits from this type of 
puppeteer. These showmen sometimes 
made America their headquarters and 
left descendants. They did influence 
other puppeteers and as a result we had 
the Daniel Meader Company; Harry and 
Walter Deaves; Vaudeville companies of 
Mme Jewel, Faulkners, Mantells and 
Belmont (Ed Nelson). The Lanos and 
Middletons were descendants of early 
visiting companies, they worked in the 
circus, medicine shows, livery stables - 
anywhere they could set up their equip- 
ment. From earliest times in America 
itinerant shows toured by wagon; well 
into the Twentieth Century Augustus 
Rapp, 2-10 Daniel and Arkansas Jim 
Slover traveled the backwoods country 
with horse-drawn tent shows. 

Puppetry gradually reached a low 
point. Except for a few fast moving 


vaudeville acts, the only place one could 
see a puppet was in a circus sideshow 
or the back ends of medicine wagons. 
Then something important happened! A 
revival of artistic American puppetry! 
In Chicago Maurice Brown had estab- 
lished the first “Little Theatre.” In 1915 
his wife, Ellen Von Volkenburg with 
Katherine Wheeler, Hettie Louise Mick 
and Carroll French produced “The De- 
luded Dragon” and “Columbine” (In- 
cidentally, the word “puppeteer” was 
coined by this group.) In this period 
Tony Sarg, with Charles Searle, started 
his famous professional company, which 
did more to popularize puppetry in 
America than any other influence. Remo 
Bufano became active at this time also. 

In the 1920’s and early 1930’s another 
event happened that made the revival 
flourish. A net work of hard surfaced 
roads was built across the country. Now 
puppeteers with cars, trucks and trailers 
could take their shows into every cor- 
ner. Professional puppeteers took full 
advantage of this cheap, convenient 
transportation. In addition to Sarg and 
Bufano, we find the following profes- 
sionals: Benton, Berkley, Bunins, Chesse, 
Cordry, Dilley, Joseph, Gros, Hastings, 
Keogh and Heddle in Canada, Kingsland, 
Milovsoroff, Nelson, Olvera Puppeteers, 
Bernard Paul, Proctor, Rose, Sloan, 
Stevens, Tillstrom, Tatterman, Walton 
and O’Rourke and the Yale Puppeteers. 
Professional Punch and Judy performers 
were in demand. Fetterer had given 
hundreds of shows at the Century of 
Progress. George Larsen was carving 
Punch figures. Charley Mack was with 
the large circuses. Mme Pinxy was the 
best known performer and teacher in the 
country. I’m sure this list isn’t complete 
and I apologize to any one that I have 
inadvertantly left out. 

Puppetry literature flourished: Joseph’s 
“A Book of Marionettes” in 1920; “The 
Tony Sarg Marionette Book” in 1921, 
Mills and Dunn’s “Marionettes, Masks 
and Shadows” in 1927; in 1930 Paul Mc- 
Pharlin started publishing his “Year- 
books” and many books on different 
facets of puppetry; 1933 Remo Bufano’s 





“Be a Puppet Showman” appeared. 

Hollywood made “I am Suzanne” in 
1934 using The Piccoli and Yale puppets 
and puppeteers. Young television was 
just being born. In Chicago in 1930 
Richard Trusdell showed his marionettes 
in a broadcast. In 1931 Mme. Pinxy did 
Punch and Judy over W9XAO in con- 
junction with WLBO. Nicholas Nelson 
showed his marionettes on a screen 
eleven feet square in 1934. 

In education many colleges were 
offering puppetry courses. The Kings- 
land Marionettes had a Summer Puppetry 
Camp in Vermont. Primary and second- 
ary schools across the country had pup- 
petry projects. Players Magazine, a 
school drama publication, was edited by 
Ann Joder and carried good coverage 
of puppet events. Jean Wiksell was 
puppetry editor. 

Junior Leagues were doing excellent 
work, not only in performing but also 
in writing original material. 

W.P.A., both Federal Theatre and 
Recreation, used puppets. Some excel- 


‘ent work was done, but largely W.P.A. 
was a relief agency with hastily trained 


leaders trying to teach hastily recruited 
trainees. Federal Theatre was discontin- 
ued at the end of June 1939. 

Following 1936 we were in the depth 
of an international financial panic (poli- 
ticians called it a “depression”, but it 
was the worst economic panic America 
had ever suffered). Our economic sys- 
tem was desperately sick. All this played 
an important part on the next Festival 
and the organizing of the Puppeteers of 
America. 

After the Detroit Festival there was 
much correspondence among puppeteers. 
When two, or more met, they discussed 
the possibilities of organizing. There 
had been previous attempts at forming 
an association, but the times were not 
right. Now they were right and there 
were many reasons for organizing: Not 
only the obvious ones of fellowship, of 
people of like interests banding together 
because they liked each other and had 
similar ideas and ideals, of holding 
Festivals and publishing information on 


puppetry. Against the background of 
Depression, World tension and fear of 
the future, professionals wished to or- 
ganize for mutual protection. We had 
visions of fallen governments, razed 
cities and general disorder. We wanted 
an organization that could be a nucleus 
that could be converted quickly into a 
government unit or a trade union if 
conditions made it necessary. Fortunate- 
ly the Depression did end, the coming 
war was not fought on American soil. 

Another reason for organizing was that 
puppeteers were springing up all over 
the country. Their first desire was to 
learn to make a puppet. They had no 
idea what to do with it after it was 
made. Hundreds of people jiggling pup- 
pets would not be good for the art of 
puppetry. The veterans agreed that it 
would be a good idea to pool their 
knowledge of construction, give this 
freely, so the beginner could learn to 
make a good puppet quickly, then devote 
more time to production, to showman- 
ship, to better performances, to better 
entertainment. In other words: to raise 
the standards of puppetry. Unfortunately 
this ideal was not realized fully. 

When the puppeteers met in Cincinnati 
28 June through 1 July 1937 their great 
accomplishment was to organize the 
Puppeteers of America. A constitution 
was submitted and adopted. Class “A” 
members’ dues were $3.50 which entitled 
them to all privileges including receiv- 
ing The Grapevine Telegraph, the Year- 
book and all other publications. P of A 
publications along with annual Festivals 
have been the principle factors in keeping 
P of A alive. Incidentally after twenty 
five years of inflation, the dues have 
been raised only one dollar for class A 
memberships. The charter officers were 
Paul McPharlin, honorary president and 
publications chairman; Helen Reisdorf, 
secretary; Bill Duncan, treasurer; Blanch 
Hutto, puppetry in education; Romain 
Proctor, technical information; Rufus 
Rose, professional cooperation and 
George New, puppetry in recreation. 


(To be continued in next issue) 





Festival Performances 


We regret that report of the 1960 
‘Festival is imcomplete in this issue, — 
due to two factors: lack of room, and 
failure of some who accepted responsibili- 
ty for reporting to get material in on 
time. We will continue in next issue. 


HAND IN GLOVE — — Latshaw 
Rufus Rose 

George Latshaw flew into Detroit for 
the 1960 Puppetry Conference and 
Festival and flew out, staying hardly 
long enough to present the first evening 
‘performance. It was a’ wonderfully 
imaginative and extremely-well received 
show of hands entitled “HAND IN 
GLOVE” featuring the Hand and Glove 
puppets of George Latshaw. 

George Latshaw is something of a 
giant personally (He’s 6 feet 4 inches 
tall,) more important, he is a giant in 
the scene of American Puppetry for the 
considerable influence his daring, origi- 
nality and superb showmanship exerts 
over all of us in this theatre art. This 
night George Latshaw’s delightful talents 
were again a source of inspiration for 
superior puppetry. 

The program had great variety and 
appeal listing twelve different acts which, 
including a short intermission, lasted a 
very short hour and a half. The show 
opened with an appropriate introduction 
in pantomime of two hands and a variety 
of gaily colored long-sleeved gloves 
tossed into view over the backdrop. 
Thus the audience was charmed into a 
mood for the gay, sophisticated acts to 
follow. I particularly enjoyed the humor 
and simplicity of Act 2 in which Wilbur 
showed us how to make a puppet. Act 
3 was a riotous impression of Oscar Wilde 
and Tallulah Bankhead using a bad- 
minton racquet as the base for the 
characters portrayed. George Latshaw 
has developed an amazing versatility and 
talent in voice impressions which he used 
here and throughout the performance. 
Act 4, “The Taming of the Shrew” was 


a beautiful as well as a wild and hilarious 
interpretation of the classic done entirely 
with two hands costumed only in dif- 
ferent-colored gloves. The characteriza- 
tions of Katherine and her over-power- 
ing suitor were dramatically executed 
with complete conviction. In another 
act Professor Alberti was humerously 
disposed of by our Wilbur again in a 
literal translation of ‘cut it short’ where- 
by Alberti’s long hair was reduced to a 
crew-cut. A Playlet done with a 
Tennessee William’s slant using a croco- 
dile-type critter as a no-good white 
trash was rich with satire and humor. 
Act 8 was a delightful take-off on the 
rash of private-eye who-dunnits so 
popular on TV. The use of shop tools 
as characters was great fun and entirely 
satisfactory for telling the tale. 

There were other acts which had 
original slant and special appeal and 
everybody in the audience thoroughly 
enjoyed every one of his offerings. 
Again we were proud to be closely 
associated with a theatre art form which, 
in the hands of a great artist, seemed to 
have no limitations. And we were all 
proud of George Latshaw because we 
feel that his talents are in no small degree 
a direct outgrowth of his active associa- 
tion with the Puppeteers of America. 


RED RIDING HOOD — Proctors 
Jean Starr Wiksell 

Using their familiar success recipe — 
an old well-known fairy tale, given an 
original Proctor twist and seasoned 
generously with Proctor humor, Ellen 
and Proc kept an enthralled audience 
chuckling throughout their performance 
of RED RIDING HOOD. In the Proctor 
version, the Wolf is a frustrated flea- 
bitten fellow, not at all interested in 
eating Red Riding Hood or the Grand- 
mother but in making off with the 
basket of groceries Red is delivering to 
the sick-a-bed old lady. His attempts 
to waylay Red and to purloin the basket 





are constantly thwarted by the most 
talkative Miss in all puppet history. No 
villain ever faced a more sympathetic 
audience. After a number of false starts 
in the proposed race to Grandmother’s 
cottage, his exasperated cries of “LET’S 
RUN!” brought forth the full sympathies 
of the audience, apparently all too 
familiar with the delaying tactics of 
children. An hilarious sequence depict- 
ing the Wolf’s arrival at Grandmother’s 
house, getting dressed in her nightclothes, 
climbing into bed and covering himself 
was particularly appealing. Ellen’s deft 
manipulation of Red Riding Hood and 
Proc’s comical flourishes with the Wolf 
contributed greatly toward the success of 
the play throughout. Sets and lighting 
kept their places well showing off the 
colorful figures to best advantage. Of 
all the many successful plays in the 
Proctor repertoire, RED RIDING HOOD 
is, in this writer’s opinion, the most 
delightful of them all. 


THE SECRET — — Ed Johnson 
Bill Bauer 


As usual, Ed Johnson did an excellent 
show and one must keep in mind that 
this is one of the few one man shows. 
Ed has been playing this show currently 
for the school assembly circuit. 

His dragon “Apple Sause” and “Gee 
Whizzer” opened the show for an intro- 
duction. These T. V. personalities were 
familiar to many, especially so to children 
in the Detroit area. 

“The Secret” takes place in ancient 
Egypt and concerns itself with the bury- 
ing of the Pharaoh. The low Priest and 
the high Priest have a small conspiracy 
under way to find out what is in a box 
to be buried with the Pharaoh. As is 
typical of Ed’s characters, there is a 
great contrast in characterization; the 
low Priest being very short and stout 
and the high Priest being very tall and 
thin. These two promise a boy a camel 
if he will open the box. He rides his 
camel to the Pyramid but before he can 
enter, the Sphinx booms a question to 
him in the form of a riddle. While the 
boy is answering, the camel goes in any- 


way. The boy then follows and, after 
some buildup, he finally opens the box 
to find the secret. It is empty except 
for an inscription which says that who- 
ever opens the box becomes the next 
Pharaoh because of courage, etc. There 
is a small bit of comedy at the end when 
the boy becomes the Pharaoh and he 
asks the question “if he may still keep 
the camel.” 

The music and reception was excellent. 
Ed uses a “Sony” sterophonic tape re- 
corder. 

Considering the fact that this was a 
strictly one man show, not easy to ac- 
complish with marionettes, one never 
ceases to marvel at the smoothness, 
timing, accurate manipulation and 
apparent ease which makes all of Ed’s 
shows marvels of perfection. 


PAINTED EYEBROW — Tracey 
Jean Starr Wiksell 

THE PAINTED EYEBROW was the 
story of a young maid who, having 
reached a marriageable age without a 
suitor, was counseled by her parents to 
allow them to employ the assistance of 
a marriage broker. Though beautiful 
in every other respect, this lovely suf- 
fered the humiliation of a scarred eye- 
brow. In her childhood she had been 
hit by a rock thrown by a careless boy. 
Competition what it was in old China 
this was a serious problem in securing 
a suitable husband. However, luck was 
on the side of the young lady, for one 
day a kite flown by a handsome young 
man was carried offcourse by a 
capricious breeze and caught in the 
branches of a tree in the young lady’s 
garden. The young man climbed the 
wall to retrieve the kite, and, although 
he could not reach it, saw the beautiful 
maid (fortunately from the unscarred 
side) and was so captivated by her 
beauty that he declared his intention to 
marry her at all cost. With his parents 
permission, he called upon the young 
lady’s family and found them agreeable 
to the marriage. But in spite of this 
joyful turn of events the future bride 
was inconsolable, filled with misgiving 





that she should be deceiving her husband 
by marrying him without disclosing this 
serious defect. All ends well however, 
when the bride discovers upon confessing 
her handicap that the young groom him- 
self has a confession to make — he was 
the careless rock thrower. He will atone 
for his cruel act by painting an eyebrow 
on his bride each day of their future life 
together. 

Beautifully designed shadow figures 
were skillfully maneuvered across the 
shadow screen. Glowing colors in 
costumes and setting were obtained 
through use of colored cellophane, some- 
times used as swaying leaves or flashing 
against the screen to appear as fireworks. 
Though movement of the figures was 
stately, humor was not overlooked. The 
tiny figure introduced into every scene 
in various pretexts provided comic relief. 
Music had been selected with the same 
painstaking research evident in other 
aspects of the performance. Narrative 
background was read by Grace Bucciero 
appropriately costumed. 


WIZARD OF OZ — — — Molby 


Lewis Parsons 

To open the public performances at the 
Festival, “The Wizard of Oz” by the 
Molby Marionettes was presented in the 
large auditorium of the Detroit Institute 
of Arts on Monday morning. Luckily 
for the puppeteers, this excellent and 
interesting show was repeated on Tues- 
day morning for the membership. Phil 
Molby, and Pat Sutton, a newly formed 
team from the Detroit area share ideas 
and imagination in creating their shows. 

From backstage the setup was ample 
and uncluttered with an impressive line- 
up of characters faithful to the story in 
realistic detail. Watching backstage at 
Monday’s show, I was impressed by the 
skill in trading puppets and dividing up 
business to avoid confusion on the 
bridge. From out front at Tuesday’s 
performance I was able to see the over 
all results to better advantage. 

Taped background music and dialog 
are used with the actual songs from the 
Movie version interspersed. The transi- 
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tion from spoken dialog by Phil and Pat 
to the movie voices in the songs is not 
as jarring as one would expect. Excerpts 
from Bartok, William Walton, and other 
modern serious composers have been 
used for mood music and for highlighting 
the action with taste and skill. The wind 
sound effects combined with music for 
the bad witches, and the harp cadenza 
for Glinda, the good witch were especial- 
ly effective. 

I liked the episode in Munchkinland 
with heads peeping from towers and 
tandem characters on the streets gesticu- 
lating at different levels. The scare- 
crow, tin woodman, and cowardly lion 
were appropriately introduced. To a 
restless children’s audience the songs 
might seem a trifle long, but not for us 
who remember the movie and enjoy 
experiencing its beautiful music in a 
puppet show setting. The ascent of the 
Wizard in the balloon basket was one 
of those bits of business, which, like the 
swooping of witches is the special 
province of the marionette stage where 
the manipulators are hidden. 

The production of the Molby Mario- 
neites is the type most welcomed by 
school assembly bookers. Although it 
does not represent pioneering in new 
fields of puppetry, this show presents 
the type of production expected and 
traditional in our country in a fresh and 
alert manner bound to make a good im- 
pression and build up confidence in the 
power of puppets to entertain children. 


ALADDIN Coleman 


The “Aladdin” of Faye Coleman was 
anticipated with the assurance that we 
would see a version of the story faithful 
to tradition, artistically mounted and 
manipulated with skill. This assurance 
was founded on the reputation the Cole- 
mans have achieved with Festival 
audiences over a period of years. 

As in last year’s performance we were 
thrilled with the apparent ease with 
which Faye operates all the characters 
and keeps them “alive” in this one man 
show. The hands of his wife, Barbara, 





whom we missed so much had gone into 
the production of the show even if they 
could not be present to help operate the 
marionettes. 

Scenery and costuming were a visual 
delight, the glitter and warmth of the 
colors harmonizing in costume and 
painted backdrop with props expertly 
done. In all about six changes of scene 
were used, the most elaborate being the 
castle of Aladdin interior using trans- 
Parent scrollwork screens which took 
light changes admirably. In telling this 
long story with its many involved epi- 
sodes one must of necessity choose what 
to emphasize and what to omit. I 
thought great pains had been taken to 
make the story complete. Scenes not 
actually shown were suggested by the 
dialog briefly. The evil magician was 
highlighted by being presented first in 
the story. By omitting the Grand Vizier 
and his counterplot of jealousy, and the 
scene in which Aladdin glimpses the 
forbidden face of the princess, the 
romantic interest in the princess was 
lessened. To compensate, the princess 
Was given a solo scene when she sold 


the magic lamp to the magician disguised 


as a peddler. The voices of the peddler 
and the servant girl were heard off stage 
and expertly done. Both the genii of 
the ring and of the lamp were shown. 
The reappearance of the genii to the 
magician outside the castle suggested 
by flashing of lights and sound effects 
was a good example of invoking the 
imagination. I can see this as clearly 
in the mind’s eye as though it had been 
represented on the stage. Other charac- 
ters in the play were the Sultan and 
Aladdin’s mother true to type but not 
delineated to any great extent. The 
highlight of the closing scene was the 
drinking of the magic potion by the 
magician which he accomplished with 
the exaggerated tragic gestures of a 
villain in grand opera. Music from 
Rimsky-Karsakow’s “Sherherazade” 
helped establish the mood and identify 
the locale for this tale from the Arabian 
Nights. 


POT POURRI — 
John Zweers 


On Wednesday, 2 August the P of A 
was treated to a new idea, floating 
puppetry. Traveling up and down the 
Detroit River the Bob-Lo Boat hosted a 
happy crowd of puppeteers, pleased to 
have a chance to relax half way through 
their busy week, and watch puppetry in 
an informal manner. The affair was 
MCed by Rod Young, who donned an 
expressive clown make-up for the oc- 
casion. Quickly getting the audience 
into a receptive mood he provided the 
Pot Pouri with just the right pace and 
atmosphere. 

The acts were as follows: 

Nancy Hazell, presenting “Dancing 
through the Years” had two hand puppets 
expertly interpret many different dances, 
The tape was well edited, and the man- 
ipulation and blocking were excellent. 

Jim Menke, working in the round, 
showed two of his night-club acts, fast- 
moving and sure working. His opera 
singer turned into a balloon. His balloon 
clown elongated, and caught the sym- 
pathy of the audience. 

Jan Falkenstein of the Chiquita Pup- 
peteers introduced the P of A to baller- 
ettes, an interesting combination of finger 
puppets and marionettes. The ballerina 
actually recreated ballet steps, which is 
rare, and Veronica, the ostrich, was a 
shy bird. These were smooth and polish- 
ed acts. Watch this girl! 

Roy Etherington presented a giant 
ostrich which danced with him to “Tales 
from the Vienna Woods”. This was 
followed by a large ice skater, she cover- 
ed the dance floor in impressive, fast 
moving patterns. 

Fred Putz brought with him “Dina- 
belle” the dodo bird. She sang an 
original song, here is one puppeteer with 
enough musical ability to record his own 
accompaniment. 

Margaret Fickling and Hank Rabey 
brought Winnie, the winsome seal with 
them. As Hank kept her under control 
Margaret put her through her paces, this 
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educated animal balanced a ball, rolled 
a barrel, and finally played a tune on 
bells. Barking enthusiastically she skill- 
fully caught the fish tossed to her. 

Marilyn Mazuki presented an adapta- 
tion of a Polish folk tale. In four scenes 
it told the story of a girl who escaped 
the clutches of a witch. The hand pup- 
pets told the story well, and the tape 
was clearly recorded. 

Joe Owens brought his old Scotchman 
to the Festival, and the marionette 
obliged by singing “Glasgow belongs to 
me”. Joe’s acts always have an originali- 
ty about them, making them his alone. 

Nelly Mendham and Company brought 
the Pot pouri to a conclusion with a 
light-hearted shadow presentation of “Old 
MacDonald Had A Farm”. They used 
shadow puppets, and invited the audience 
led by Rod Young, to join in the song. 

The closing number was accompanied 
by Frances Little on the accordian, and 
Lewis Parsons on the piano. Lew also 
provided the background music for 
Messers Menke and Etherington in his 
usual capable manner. 

When the puppeteers had finished the 
regular floor show (or should one say 
deck show) took place. A talented dancer 
also performed acrobatic stunts as she 
quickly moved about the room. Carl 
Fox, the MC, presented some fast paced 
comedy, and magic, at times mixing the 
two in @ manner which the audience 
found hilarious. 

Intersperced between shows was ample 
opportunity for dancing to the music of a 
three piece band. Those who did not 
dance could sit and watch the scenery, 
on and off the dance floor. All in all it 
was a highly enjoyable evening, and Gil 
and Dotty Oden are to be complimented 
for the nautical innovation. 


SLEEPING BEAUTY — Proctors 
Jim Menke 

When Bob Brown was unable to bring 
his “Cinderella” to the Fest because of a 
case of pneumonia Proc and Ellen, on 
very short notice, filled in on the Public 
Performance with their delightful preduc- 
tion of “Sleeping Beauty”. From the 
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minute that the curtain rose on the first 
scene, the audience was under tha: won- 
derful magic spell that only the Proctors 
can create. You really felt that there 
was a land where magic can happen and 
dreams come true and the Prince and 
Beauty could live happily ever after. 

As with every Proctor show, this one 
was full of the delightful characteriza- 
tions that are a trademark, the nurse who 
was positive that the spiders meant bad 
luck for the baby princess, the regal king, 
the witch who wasn’t really bad, just up- 
set because she didn’t get an invitation, 
and the sleepy dragon who guarded the 
palace for 100 years. 

The scenic effects were perfect for the 
story. Who can forget the magic of the 
spiders spinning a web around the sleep- 
ing Princess or the field of thorns blos- 
soming into a field of roses as the Prince 
fights his way to the castle. 

As I left the auditorium filled with the 
warm glow left from feeling Proc and 
Ellen’s wonderful personalities bubble 
over the footlights, all I could think was 
“Three cheers for the Proctors and long 
may they play at Fests.” 


THE MOPPETS — — — Hensons 
Bill Eubank 


“The Moppets a sheer delight.” If you 
were at the Fest, nothing more need be 
said —, But if you weren’t you missed 
one of the most interesting hours (an 
all too short hour) of puppets I have wit- 
nessed in a long time. 

Jim and Jane Henson started with two 
of their best known record pantomimes: 

“Old Black Magic” with Kermit por- 
traying Keely Smith and Sam portraying 
Lewie Prima. The audience was laugh- 
ing so hard that it made listening a bit 
difficult but pleasurable. 

The second was “I’ve Grown Accus- 
tomed To His Face”, with Kermit again 
only this time in a straggly blonde wig, 
and a disembodied head known only as 
Yorick (the hungzy one) wearing a cloth 
mask draped demurely over his head 
If you have seen this one on T.V. you 
know the plot, if you haven’t let me tell 
you that this short 3 minute record panito- 





mime has all the elements of good com- 
edy and dramia. 

Yorick suddenly becomes hungry and 
proceeds to eat up his mask and starts 
looking for more food which I under- 
stand consists of everything from puppet 
steaks to cigarette lighters. He spies 
Kermit and proceeds to stalk the lovely 
green creature in the straggly blonde 
wig. The actions of Yorick and the re- 
actions of Kermit are superb and as at 
the end of the act Yorick drags Kermit 
off the stage by a misplaced leg, the 
audience was almost uncontrollable with 
laughter and applause. 

Jim and Jane gave a short talk on how 


the Moppets are used on TV in Washing- 
ton D:C. and how their popular, ever 
fresh commercials are shot. Jim then 
showed some of these wonderfully fresh 
and entertaining commercials with their 
two undescribable creations called “Will 
and Wontkins”. 

It was a distinct pleasure meeting Jim 
and Jane and the youngest puppeteer at 
the Fest, with their wonderful Moppets. 

As I said, their hour was all too short 
and ’m sure we who were there and you 
who have seen them on your local sta- 
tions will be eager to hear more about 
Jim and Jane and those ever fresh 
creations, the Moppets. 


Special Interest Groups 


A new feature of this year’s Fest was 
the meeting of “special interest groups”. 


INTERNATIONAL PUPPETRY 
Romain Proctor — Chairman 


Two great developments were discus- 
sed: the world wide use of puppets, 
especially the renaissance now sweeping 
Europe and Asia; and the very shrinking 
of the World due to modern communica- 


tion and transportation. It was also 
pointed out that the world puppetry was 
not only good for puppetry as an art 
form but also for our country and the 
peoples of the world—just as was the 
World Geophysical Year and the many 
cultural exchanges. We hope our activi- 
ties will add a bit toward world peace 
and understanding as well as better 
puppetry. 

The problems we discussed were how 
best could the Puppeteers of America 
take its place in this world wide move- 
ment and how best could we contribute 
our share to world puppetry. As both 
Oden and Proctor are officers in UNIMA, 
this organization appeared to be the 
logical means to coordinate our activities. 

In trying to solve these problems the 


The following sections report the findings 
of those who met in these special sessions. 


group entered fully into the discussions 
and many ideas were explored. Sending 
pictures and designs of American’s work 
for exhibition at UNIMA Congresses and 
International Festivals seemed to be the 
simplest and most effective method of 
participation. It was pointed out that 
there should be a different exhibit for 
each Congress or Festival, as many 
delegates attend all these meetings. A 
Yearbook of American puppetry would 
be a valuable contribution and it was 
felt that the P of A could take the lead 
in publishing one. Another possibility 
was that the P of A might sponsor a 
Western Hemisphere Festival. Lewis 
Parsons made contributions to this idea, 
as he has had first hand experience co- 
operating with Puppeteers in Mexico. 
Financing such ventures is another prob- 
lem, as our government has shown little 
interest. It was suggested that possibly 
one of the large Foundations (Ford or 
Rockefeller, for imstance) or even an 
industry might help if we would present 
a workable plan and show the importance 
of this cultural exchange. 
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THE PUPPET AND RELIGION 
Rose Jacoby 

The special interest group in Puppetry 
In Religious Education got under way at 
the Fest Monday afternoon at 2 o’clock, 
will Bill Jacoby as chairman. 

Bill presented the B. Gay Puppets 
operated by Mrs. Bea Geller and Mrs. 
Ann Kohen, of Bayonne, N. J. The play 
was entitled, “The Tallith Weaver of 
Bagdad” and was woven around tne 
reverence attached to the ancient Jewish 
prayer shawl. Their puppets are lovely 
and carry a serious mien so necessary to 
the portrayal of such a delightful and 
ancient story. 

Bill Jacoby followed with an enlighten- 
ing talk on “Script Writing For Puppet 
Plays”, and adapted the ‘heory to the 
production of Bible scripts. “Writing a 
script”, he said, “is an art which is not 
easy, but its value to the puppeteer as a 
means of training, and of making the 
puppet play his very own, is well worth 
the time and labor envolved”. He dem- 


onstrated how a simple plot might be 
enlarged into a full length dramatic play 


with excellent dialogue and interesting 
action. 

On Wednesday, the group was presen- 
ted with two more religious plays which 
approached the problem from tw> differ- 
ent angles. Billy Reeves, Director of Chil- 
dren’s Work for the Assemblies of God, 
presented “Erick, The Church Mouse” 
and “Alkali Pete” with hand puppets. 
These skits were addressed to children, 
and so cleverly were they handled, that 
it would be impossible to escape the 
moral implications. 

The Duvalls (William and Marion), of 
Haddonfield, N. J., did something with 
hand puppets that can be described by 
only one word - tremendous! Probably 
no one has thought of portraying “Pil- 
grim’s Progress” with puppets - but this 
the Duvall’s did. It was done with 
simplicity, reverence and beauty. The 
dialogue was scaled down to a child’s 
level yet the impact of the action was 
sufficient to move adults to thought and 
meditation. 

Between forty five and fifty attended 


the sessions and all highly praised the 
fine examples of work being done in the 
field of Religious Education with pup- 
petry. The most heard comment was: 
“Let’s have more of this next year!” 


TROOPING THE AMATEUR 
PRODUCTION 
Phyllis Turner 

Trooping with her family, camping 
gear, and canoes in Canada “conditioned” 
Jean Starr Wiksell, Chairman, for the 
pace and organization reguired for 
Special Interest Group I: “Trooping 
the Amateur Production”. Prepared for 
action, Jean directed two sessions; the 
first, a group evaluation of an educational 
play about safety, THE ADVENTURES 
OF SQUIRM, presented by The Junior 
League of Lansing, Michigan; the second, 
a panel discussion covering the nature, 
purpose and physical aspects of trooping 
and setting the standards and ethics of 
an amateur performance. 

Starting from the setting-up of their 
stage for demonstration purpose (a neat 
seven minutes by actual timing), the 
Lansing Puppeteers with their hand 
Duppets presented the play which they 
wrote and produced at the request of 
The Board of Education and The Safety 
Council of Lansing to emphasize safety 
precautions and rules for elementary 
school children. The players used a pup- 
pet named “Squirm” - easily recognized 
by Lansing children as the book worm 
fellow associated with the library - as 
the central character. Along with a 
kitten puppet, “Chatter”, a companion to 
all, the other puppets were types such as 
a policeman, and children “Careful” and 
“Careless” as identification with the 
safety rule theme. Afterward the at- 
tending members were divided into four 
hash session groups (A, B, C, D) which 
evaluated the production on the following 
points: 

A. THE PLAY: 1. Was it suitable for 
the purpose? for puppets? for dramatic 
presentation? for age level of audience? 
2. Did it preach? Was the story line 
simple and direct? Was it fresh and origi- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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PUPPET PARADE 


PROCTOR PUPPETS 


We could write a ream about the 
Proctors but what in the world could we 
write that you don’t already know? 

From Festival 1936 until Festival 1960, 
we have had the Proctors with us. You 
know them ... they are your friends... 
you love them! That is high enough 
tribute for any one! 

We need not eulogize them. Instead, 
we urge you to cooperate with Proc in 
his efforts to strengthen UNIMA, through 
the efforts of his office, and join him 
in his effort to bring the neighbor coun- 
tries together in this one united organiza- 
tion. Great strides have been made in re- 
organizing UNIMA, and Proc has given 
time, effort and money to help carry the 
load of the Puppeteers of America. He 
will be more than glad to give you 
further information if you write him. Do 
your part as he is doing his! 


DONALD CORDRY 


We were delighted at Fest to receive 
portraits of Donald Cordry’s puppets. 
Donald, who now resides in Mexico, has 
been out of touch with puppets for a 
number of years. He was active in the 
Minneapolis region in the early ‘30’s, and 
at that time had established himself as an 
artist in the profession, working and pro- 
ducing with Virginia Upson. He is one of 
the few who has steadfastly stuck to 
carved wood as his medium, and who 
has built up a reputation as an artist in 
that field. His exqiusite carvings of the 
figures for Tony Sarg’s Mikado are 
familiar to most puppeteers, altho he 
exhibited from his own plays in the early 
Festival exhibits. 

He moved to Mexico in the mid- 
thirties. I recall Paul McPharlin telling 
that shortly after Donald and his wife 
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(see photo section) 
VIVIAN MICHAEL 


went to Mexico, Donald made a cast of 
puppets . . one being a devil. This led 
the Mexican Indians to believe he was 
some sort of sorcerer, and they, unable 
to convince the natives to the contrary, 
were forced to leave the small village 
where they resided. However, illness 
and not this experience forced him to 
give up marionettes for the time being. 
Always a craftsman, he became interest- 
ed in other crafts, chiefly silver design- 
ing . . lately house designing, and not 
the least photography. The photos, and 
we wish we could use them all... we 
will later ...are his own work. 
We were delighted to have the photos 
and as another Fest rolls around, we hope 
we may have some of the originals on 
display. 


THE PAINTED EYEBROW 


One of the cast writes: 

It all started as a dream of Vernone 
Tracey’s. During a trip to the P of A 
Festival at Chapel Hill, some of the 
others in the car, remembering her suc- 
cess with the Experimental Group’s pro- 
duction at Bowling Green, suggested that 
she do another show for one of the future 
Festivals. 

In her Art classes at Greenfield Park 
School, Vernone’s students had produced 
a Chinese Shadow Play entitled “The 
Painted Eyebrow” based on “Tales from 
a Chinese Grandmother”. She thought — 
“Why not a new version of this play — 
done by adults?” The members of the 
Experimental Group agreed that this 
would be a wonderfully new experience 
for them. 

Work was started in October, 1958. 
The group gathered research materials on 
Chinese costumes, homes, music, and arti- 
facts, tried out materials for the figures, 
and decided to use plastic with colored 
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insets made of theatrical gelatin. They 
were asked to present it at the P of A 
Festival at Oxford, Ohio in 1959. 

But the production was beset with 
many difficu.ties. Vernone became ill, 
anc work came to a stand still. Then 
Sheiid Foster became ill. Some mem- 
bers dropped out, other new members 
came into the group. 

Finally, it began to look as if work on 
the show was going to be able to be re- 
sumed. Since we dissappointed the 
P of A in 1959, we asked to give the show 
for the P of A Festival in Detroit in 1960. 
It was accepted, and we were very grate- 
ful for the second chance. 

Things really began humming in earn- 
est, as the group did more research. 
They met in Detroit’s Chinatown for a 
Chinese dinner. They got more infor- 
mation from the Detroit Library and The 
Institute of Arts. 

After they felt they had adequate in- 
formation, the designs for the figures 
were made. Then the designs were 
transferred to heavy cardboard, which 
was assembled to test the movements of 
the figures. Finally, the figures were 
cut from these templates out of sheets 
of black plastic. The colored theatrical 
gelatins were cemented to the various 
cut-out sections of the figures. Then 
another sheet of clear plastic was lamin- 
ated to the figure, and the whole thing 
cut out and assembled. 

At the same time, work was begun on 
the stage. Lighting equipment was built, 
sewing machines hummed as draperies 
and uniforms for the manipulators were 
sewn. Chinese style masks were made. 
Fiber cases for carrying the puppets were 
built. The shadow scenery was painted 
on the large screens. Rod made of bi- 
cycle spokes were screwed into dowls to 
manipulate the puppets. The voices and 
Chinese classical music were recorded 
on tape. And finally, after weeks of long 
hard rehearsals, the final production was 
presented at the Detroit Fest. 

Some of the many people who worked 
on the production are: Nick Aviews, Roy 
and Ann Bates, Charles Braun, Grace 
Marie Bucciero, Howard Crawford, Dick 








Dillman, Rose Downer, Mrs. Harry Ever- 
ly, Patricia Everly, Charlotte Foster, 
Sherid Foster, Gary Jennings, Bob Mas- 
sel, Philip Molby, Gil Oden, Hope Ruess- 
mann, Gene Scrimpsher, Eve Sheldon, 
Henrietta Strauss, John Sutton, Pat Sut- 
ton, Vernone M. Tracey - director and 
owner, with Alice Allen, and Richard 
Smith as additional manipulators. 

Shown in the pictures are John Sutton, 
Ann Bates and Grace Buccerio. 


REED MARIONETTES 


The Reed Marionettes of Elkhorn, 
Wisconsin were newcomers to Festival 
this year. Their play “Pinocchio”, given 
at Festival will be reviewed elsewhere. 

It is always a delight to welcome new- 
comers to the P of A and to see new 
interpretation of some of the well known 
classics. We hope to know more of them 
in the future. 


BOB BROWN 


Bob Brown writes: 

The photograph shows me entertaining 
David and Gregory Piper. Mr. and Mrs. 
Piper are tremendously talented pup- 
peteers that unfortunately the P of A has 
not yet had the pleasure of meeting. Mr. 
and Mrs. Piper and I are part of the 
National Puppet Theatre. The idea be- 
hind this group is basically to promote 
puppetry and present the finest puppet 
entertainment that we can turn out. 

You'll notice Stepmother appears in the 
background and here you can get a better 
idea of the size of the marionette. She 
stands almost 4 ft. tall. This show has 
been literally my biggest undertaking to 
date. Other marionettes pictured are 
from Wizard of Oz that I built last year. 
They include Dorothy, Bertha Gulch the 
wicked witch and the scare crow. That 
big dog I’m manipulating is a hand pup- 
pet I created that appeared briefly in 
my Oxford, Ohio Fest show a year ago. 

I have finally landed my own tele- 
vision program which has long been my 
dream. The whirl-wind pace of T.V. is 
the only thing that satisfies my demand 
to constantly work on new and better 
projects. It also allows me to work with- 





out a script — only the very basic ideas 
are written on paper. 

The show is called “Poochi’s Play- 
house.” Poochi incidentally is a big dog 
puppet similar to the one in the photo- 
graph. As a matter of fact, the dog in 
the photograph is the original “Poochi” 
which is now used as a stand-in for our 
current POOCH which is made of Cel- 
astic and animated. The dog picture is 
foam rubber covered in fur cloth. 

Besides manipulating trunk fulls of 
hand puppets and marionettes with my 
partner, Pat Piper, we also appear in 
front of the camera as Miss Pat and Mr. 
Bob. I show the children at home how 


SPECIAL INTEREST 


(Continued from page 13) 
nal in approach? Did you care how it all 
came out? Was it too wordy? Did it 
permit the story to be told visually rather 
than with words? 

B. MANIPULATION: Was manipula- 
tion satisfactory, so that it could be for- 
gotten? Was it sufficiently varied to 
avoid monotony? Did it help characteri- 
zation? Were props handled skillfully 
and unobtrusively? Did the manipulators 
take time to allow puppets to do all they 
could? 

SOUND: Could you hear? Could you 
understand? Was music or sound too 
loud? Were voices sufficiently varied in 
pitch and volume so that character could 
be identified? Did it satisfy as an element 
of characterization? 

C. THE STAGE: As a trooping stage, 
did it seem efficient? Was it easy to put 
in place, easy to set up quickly, easy 
to transport? Was it simple to store? 
Was it simple in design? Was it attractive 
without drawing attention to itself? 

LIGHTING: Could you see well? Was 
there any glare or light leak? Were the 
puppets easily distinguishable? Did light- 
ing help to focus attention on the puppets 
and acting area? Was it appropriate for 
the type of play? 

D. PUPPETS: Were they original and 





to draw pictures and cartoons (related 
to our show for that day) and then sub- 
mit them to the show. The winners re- 
ceive hand puppets that I have made. 
“Miss Pat” appears with the puppets 
showing the boys and girls how to make 
craft projects. Each program has a 
theme — for instance: Poochi and the 
playhouse gang visit the circus — so our 
craft project and drawing lesson is tied 
in with the theme. Our show is featured 
every Saturday afternoon from 1 to 1:30 
in Madison, Wisconsin. The summer 
schedule will be over soon and our show 
will be appearing daily 5 days a week. 


GROUPS (Continued) 


effective in design? Were they construc- 
ted so that they could function properly? 
Was anything distracting? Were they 
costumed suitably for this type play? 
Could you see them clearly in front of 
their setting? 

SETTING: Did the setting compete 
with the puppets? Was setting sufficient 
to establish place or mood? Was setting 
sufficient for the purpose of the play? 

A recommendation to all amateurs was 
that it is best to cut down on the amount 
of material covered (as in an educational 
play) for there is a tendency to present 
far more information and detail than an 
audience can absorb or enjoy. This 
recommendation as applied to THE AD- 
VENTURES OF SQUIRM would mean 
that it would be more effective to troop 
three separate plays with ONE set of 
definite rules stressed through dramati- 
zation each time to insure attention and 
retention of safety rule for audience, in 
this case kindergarten through sixth 
grade children. The volunteer services 
and time of The Lansing Puppeteers for 
community and Festival deserve a special 
curtain call and ovation, as not every 
group was willing to donate themselves 
as “guinea pigs” for sake of benefit of 
evaluation by the group. 

The second session was a panel dis- 
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cussion with outline provided by Jean 
and conducted by an appointed Chair- 
man, Mrs. Ross Crawley (Gwen) of 
Flint, Michigan. Her panel members 
were: Mrs, M. L. Talmadge (Frances) 
from Portland, Oregon; Mrs. Howard 
Morgan (Ginnie) from Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Mrs. E. J. Mulholland (Joy) from Flint, 
Michigan; and Mrs. Edward T. Turner 
(Phyllis) from Cincinnati. 

The impetus for the second session was 
provided by the first part, based on a 
genuine concern of all amateurs present, 
about setting the standards of perform- 
ance and the ethics of amateur troopers. 
All concurred with the opinion of the 
panel that if an amateur or amateur 
group cannot provide a really good play 
then it is better not to do it at all. 

COMMENTS: Do not impose on your 
audience by giving a mediocre play “just 
because they are getting it free of 
charge”; you can ruin the opportunity of 
introducing puppetry to a community or 
area by a poor production which may 
close doors for good professional and 
amateur groups. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR RAISING 
STANDARDS: 

1. Send a delegate or attend a Festival 
for professional criticism and ideas for 
improvement and change. 

2. Sponsor a good professional in a 
specific area which would be a service 
to the community and inspirational to 
both community and puppeteers. 

3. Request professional help as guid- 
ance for production. 

4. Spend more time with rehearsals 
and manipulation. Most concentrated 
effort seems to be in construction. 

The second part about the nature and 
purpose of trooping brought out these 
points to be considered: 

1. Amateurs do not have to troop to 
children all the time (usually the child- 
ren reached are in public and parochial 
schools, special institutes for the handi- 
capped, crippled, or blind, and hospitals). 
There are adults who can enjoy your 
production if it is slanted for their in- 
terest level ie: elderly persons, educators, 
veterans, and professional groups. 


2. There are several reasons for troop- 


a. Entertainment (ie: fairy tales or 
variety programs) 

b. Educational (ie: acquainting child- 
ren with musical instruments of a sym- 
phony, or possibly symphony manners) 

c. Promotional (ie: historical plays 
publicizing a museum, or as was done in 
Springfield, Illinois at the request of the 
United Community Services, a play for 
campaign workers as a take off on prob- 
lems of residential soliciting) 

d. Political (ie: working to get out the 
vote on a non-partisan basis) 

In regard to the adaptability of hand 
puppets or marionettes, the general 
opinion was that hand puppets are easier 
to construct, handle and troop for the 
amateur, but marionettes provide more 
mobility of action once “on stage” with a 
trained manipulator. 

The third part dealing with the physi- 
cal aspects of trooping was a grand pot 
pouri (or “pot porridge” as the Junior 
Puppeteers tag it) of ideas, information, 
and suggestions based on individual ex- 
perience. 

COMMENTS ON TRANSPORTATION 
AND STORAGE: Use a one wheel trailer 
with a hitch on several cars for trooping 
and storing which has the advantage of 
availability and convenience for several 
casts without transfer of equipment; re- 
quest the aid of a school board or a 
recreational center who benefits from 
the production for help im transporting 
stage and equipment from place to place; 
invest in a one panel truck for tro.ping 
and possibly convert truck into stage 
when performing in an outdoor area such 
as a park; use station wagos, the old 
stand-by. 

Two BEWARES that can be disasterous 
if it “happens to you”: Bewaze - of the 
person designated to carry sound equip- 
ment, as it can be damaged very easily 
and is expensive to replace; store your 
puppets so that they cannot be damaged 
(mice are known for their nibbling of 
puppet heads constructed with wheat 
paste—ask Bill Jones) and consider new 
methods of storing sun as a solut:on of 








one who puts puppets in a cedar lined 
chest to keep them from mold and effects 
of dampness. Beware - the placing of 
lighting equipment and microphones so 
that neither the audienve nor the piayers 
somehow “jimmy the works” in the 
excitement of the prod:iction. 

Those using aluminum stages endorsed 
them as light and easy to handle and 
store (especially with telescoping), but 
warned about bending and difficulty of 
on the spot repair. Those who prefer 
wooden stages claim they are easy to set 
up and strike and can be repaired with a 
minimum amount of effort and no talent 
at carpentry but agree that storage re- 
quires a little more space. A straw vote 
taken after a discussion by the panel on 
merits of the overhead stage proved that 
in this particular group the overhead 
stage is the more popular and satisfac- 
tory. 

Whether an amateur has a stage which 
collapses like a wet noodle after a per- 
formance or whether a group has a 
stage which is carried out with Gothic 
dignity and line after the play seems to 
be a very personal subject. Everyone 
did agree that regardless of stage type, 
there is a “place in the spotlight, center 
stage” for puppetry as an integral part 
of The Theater Arts. 


MIME AND MOVEMENT 
Nancie Cole 


First of all, let us answer the question 
“What is Mime?” It is the expression 
of thought and action through movement, 
with or without the aid of the spoken 
word. It is quite possible to think with- 
out performing any action; it is not 
possible to perform any action without 
thinking. This thinking may be hasty or 
muddled or plain wrong, but it IS think- 
ing; there is a reason for our action, and 
there must be a reason for every action 
put upon the stage or we cannot expect 
our audiences to believe us. 

You say “But the Puppet Theatre is 
fantastic; we do not want it to be 
realistic!” Neither dol. But there must 


be a basis of truth in puppet action as 
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much as in action in the live theatre. It 
is perfectly possible to choose motivations 
particular to puppets, to keep their think- 
ing in the realm of the fantastical, but, 
think they must, or their acting is so 
much jiggling. 

One cannot, of course, and neither can 
a puppet, simply think. It is necessary 
to think about something. “How”, you 
say, “can it be possible to say what a 
puppet is thinking when he is perform- 
ing a particular action?” There are two 
tricks to this. The first is that when any- 
one performs any action, he wants some- 
thing. He then sets about attaining it or 
DOING, thereby creating action. So it 
is on the stage, with both live actors and 
puppets. To move without knowing what 
a character wants is to move without 
meaning. Think of yourself as the char- 
acter. Or better still, forget yourself 
and be your chosen character. 

Now, what do you want? Be specific. 
Being specific is the second trick. Re- 
member we said “what is a puppet think- 
ing when he is performing a PARTICU- 
LAR action?” You must find the particu- 
lar thought for that particular action. 
Unless you learn to be specific in this 
way, your acting will always have a 
foggy generality. 

What exactly does your puppet want? 
How does what he wants change as he is 
either hindered or helped in attaining his 
objective? What happens when he either 
does or does not achieve his objective? 
What is his new desire? If you intend 
for your audience to understand what 
you are doing, you must first understand 
yourself. 

It is very easy to let things go at the 
general, because it avoids knotty think- 
ing out. And don’t say “But they are 
only puppets!” You have chosen them 
as your medium of expression. They 
deserve both your respect and undivided 
attention. We hope you have not chosen 
them because you had thought they 
would be less work than live acting. If 
that is the case, you are to be disappoint- 
ed. If anything, they are more work 
Actions must be clearer, for they must 
be simpler than on the live stage. There 
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may be few little gestures; we must re- 
move the clutter from reality and keep 
only that which is meaningful. 

Puppet size does not permit us to be 
busy in our movements. All the more 
reason to know exactly what we are 
doing at all times and to execute it 
cleanly, so that it may be understood. 
And do not tell me that you do not need 
to know what your puppet is thinking 
because what he is doing is abstract. I 
am very tired of abstractions that no one 
ever understands. It is all well and good 
to create an abstraction, but you MUST 
seize upon clear and definite motivation 
to begin with and abstract UPON :t. 

That is the substance upon whica to 
build and from which to remove the 
unneccessaries. You cannot begin with- 
out substance. If you do, you will end 
up without an audience. 

And so we see that the first thing for 
us to determine is what our character 
WANTS throughout the play, for that is 
the reason behind his movement. Now 
then, we must determine HOW he is to 
move. To find this out, tell me, WHO is 
he? An old man moves very differently 
from a young boy or a young squ.rrel, 
or from a tea-kettle. What is the 
QUALITY of his movement? Does he 
lumber or waddle or limp? Describe it 
to yourself. Be SPECIFIC. If you 
aren’t, you are being lazy and aren’t 
thinking it through. There will be a 
certain kind of movement that will al- 
ways be true for this character, whether 
it is speeded or jerked hesitantly by his 
motivation. The specific nature of it 
will change; the general quality will not. 
Your ability to sift whatever this char- 
acter does through his constant character- 
istics will give him consistency and depth. 
If you can keep him thereby “in char- 
acter”, you will be concentrating very 
hard, and you will avoid the horrible 
pitfalls so wallowed in in puppet theatre. 
The sugar dripping voice (because the 
actress does not really know wat voice 
her puppet should have, and she thinks 
SHE is being cute); puppets that walk 
on their stomachs; puppets that jig con- 
stantly up and down; puppets that are 
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forever clapping hands or each other. 
THINK, 


Ask yourself these questions and 
others you make up yourself) in order 
to determine how your character will 
move. 

1. How old is he? 2. How does he feel 
about the other characters in the play... 
each one? 3. Is he human? 4. How is 
his weight distributed? How does this 
affect the way he moves? 5. Has he 
been built with any specific limitations 
or potentials of movements? 6. Where 
did he come from when he entered the 
stage? Where is he going when he exits? 
(He will act very differently if he has 
come from a nap or a battle). 7. What 
is his state of health? 8. If he is from 
a certain period in history how does this 
change the way he moves? If you don’t 
know, find out. 

Now, we know who our puppet is and 
what he wants. He is ready to rehearse 
his play; and you are ready to begin 
telling his story with movement, which 
is the whole business of mime. 

Some Exercises in Movement for 

Hand Puppets 
The Walk 

First practice this with ao particular 
character in mind just to get the tech- 
nique. Then, apply your puppet’s char- 
acter and motivation and see now it 
changes its walk. Do it determinedly and 
exaggeratedly at first. Graduaily smooth 
it over and make your turns less abrupt 
and less complete. Control. Le: your 
own body movement help you. Even if 
you play behind a scrim, try these exer- 
cises in the European manner, playing 
above the head, elbow to your ear. Keep 
your eye always on the puppet. Now 
face the puppet in the direction he is 
going, now turn him to the audience, now 
back to the way he is going, now turn 
him with his back to the audience. Re- 
peat the whole cycle many times, gradu- 
ally increasing your speed. 

The Bow 

(Bending over, picking things up, etc.) 
Bend from the waist, NOT from your 
elbow so that the puppet is all but lying 
down. Practice to left, right, front, back, 





very precisely, completely, not as you 
would in a play. This is very good to 
develop your wrists. 
Circular Arm Movements 

I make my people practice this forever, 
as I happen to loathe puppets who can 
only stiffly clap their hands. This system 
of movement gives a great subtlety and 
illusion of life. It works whether you 
use your thumb and third or thumb and 
little finger. Practice both the froni-to- 
back circle and the side-to-tummy. Work 
for ROUNDNESS. Think ROUND. 
Sense of Touch 

Use a series of different textured ob- 





jects and work to let the puppet recognize 
and convey the difference in the way 
they feel. 
Eye Contact 

Work with another person and a puppet 
on all four (or more if you have other 
people) hands. DO NOT talk all at once. 
But improvise, or do a very familiar play. 
Work so that the puppets all are looking 
at the eyes of whichever puppet is speak- 
ing. Try it. Like other exercises, it is 
not as easy as you may first think to 
sustain it. 

PRACTICE 


In Memory 


Romain Proctor 


With the death of George Larsen the 
Puppeteers of America lost one of the 
best friends it ever had. He died Mon- 
day, August 1, 1960 and was buried in 
Quincy, Illinois. A proud, yet shy and 
modest man, he never pushed himself 
forward but he was always on hand and 
willing when he was needed. 

He entered show business in 1908. He 
was a fine woodcarver and sold his 
“Pinxy” puppets and vent figures to 
professional showmen all over the world. 
His traditional Punch and Judy show 
was the best in America — not only in 
technical manipulation but also in the 


philosophical conception of the script. 

George Larsen performed and demon- 
strated at many Festivals. At the 1947 
St. Louis Festival his class in puppet 
carving was so popular that his students 
met at five A. M. so they could have 
ample time for his instruction. During 
the War Years his untiring work for 
P of A was one of the factors that kept 
the organization going. 

His wife, Grace, passed away in 1948. 
He retired in 1956. He spent his last 
two years in the Soldiers and Sailors 
Home in Quincy where he was a great 
favorite. 


Festival 1961 


The 1961 Festival will be held June 19 
to June 25 at Asilomar, Monterey, 
California. Lettie Connell who has made 
contact and advance preparations for 
the Festival was appointed by Council as 
Festival Chairman. 

Arrangements for facilities at Asilimar 
have been completed but more complete 
announcements will be given in a later 
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JOURNAL. In the meantime, start the 
Piggy bank jingling for a wonderful trip 
to the West Coast again. 

California now has by far the largest 
membership ‘of any state in the P of A. 
With that enthusiasm and support we 
should have a real treat to look forward 
to. Much more later! 
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Before You Pull the Curtain 


Did you ever stop to think how im- 
portant first impressions are? 

Have you ever stopped long enough 
to realize that for ten minutes to one 
half hour before your show begins 
(based on time of arrival of the audi- 
ence) that your audience is getting its 
first impression of you by gazing 
expectantly at your proscenium, 
usually a medly of curtains in various 
arrangements, with perhaps a few 
lights peeking through where they 
should or perhaps where they shouldn’t 
be? 

Does it present an artistic arrange- 
ment to your viewers? Have you 
planned the basis proportions of the 
stage? Have you considered color and 
its relation to the various surroundings 
which you have no control over? Is it 
neutral enough? Will the audience 
enjoy looking at your stage front? Will 
it create an air of expectancy and 
anticipation? Is it alone and apart 
from your show something pleasing to 
look at? 

When the show finally begins, how 
about the mechanism of the draw cur- 
tain. Does it work smoothly, slowly 
and inconspicously when you finally 
do begin? Do your lights offend and 
detract by glaring in the eyes of the 
audience? There should be a law 
against lights not fully shielded from 
the audience! 

All these add up to that important 
“first impression”. By no means do 
we mean to intimate that the pro- 
scenium should be elaborate and ornate 
--it must remain forever like the 
frame on an old master’s painting. . it 
should enhance the beauty of what is 
to come and only through a simplicity 
that is almost severe can it attain this 
end. Never should it detract from the 
production. 

Basil Milovsoroff accomplished this 


by using an exceedingly wide frame, 
similiar to a picture frame against a 
plain curtain, a perfect introduction to 
the rhythmic masses of color and move- 
ment which followed, similiar to an 
abstract painting. 

Tony Sarg’s charming batik draw 
curtain, with its delightful puppet 
figures in subdued tones against the 
rich plain velour proscenium com- 
pletely fascinated old and young alike. 
Yet there is danger in imitating.. it 
can be overdone. 

Recently I saw a hand puppet stage 
with draw curtains of glosheen, with 
charming clown figures, against a 
plain booth. It added that touch of 
fantasy needed, when the little clown 
emcee appeared and announced, “See, 
I chased ‘em all away! But you won’t 
miss them since I’m here!” Decoration 
can at times be charming and delight- 
ful if it is in keeping with the general 
production but unless it definitely adds 
to the theme it is far better to play 
safe, sacrifice it and stay with a more 
dignified approach. 

Certainly there is never an excuse 
for “dirty” curtains .. curtains that sag 
and dip and appear to be thrown at 
the framework. We have seen them! 
So have you! 

I have been appalled at some of the 
ratty, motheaten appearing proscenium 
fronts used by some so called “profes- 
sionals”. 

In these days of modern wrinkle 
proof materials there is no excuse even 
for crumpled and mussed curtains. 
Drapery pleating tape will permit cur- 
tains to be folded flat. Long mailing 
tubes with curtains rolled on them 
instead of folded will take a bit more 
room, but will carry your curtains for 
weeks without wrinkles. 

Curtain! Curtain! Are we ready to 
pull the curtain? 


Festival 1961— June 19-25 
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We Need Records 


Rena Prim and Vivian Michael 


Enclosed in this issue of the JOURNAL 
you will find two cards and an envelope 
addressed to Rena Prim. 

In the future these cards will be sent 
to all NEW members. In the meantime 
we need this file complete for ALL 
members, whether NEW OR OLD. 

They may not seem very important 
to you. They are extremely important 
to both the Executive and JOURNAL 
office. Data will be important in plan- 
ning Festivals, in setting up future 
JOURNALS, in organizing the Regional 


and Guild activities and in planning the 
general direction of P of A activities. 

Please type if possible. We realize the 
space is limited, so it will be necessary 
to condense as much as possible. Any 
extra information may be attached on 
separate sheet. Please return IMMEDI- 
ATELY! This is your individual op- 
portuniy to contribute to the P of A. 

Please return BOTH cards to Rena in 
enclosed envelope. She will forward 
JOURNAL cards. 


P of A Membership 


No, we didn’t reach that 1000 mark we 
set as our goal for Festival time! How- 
ever we are not discouraged. We did 
have a considerable increase in member- 
ship, enough to be proud of, and we wish 
to thank those who made this possible. 

However, here we come again. We 
never give up! 

With this issue we are enclosing five 
membership folders, newly revised and 
designed so that they fit a standard size 
business envelope for mailing. 

Will you once again distribute these 
five invitations, by person or by mail to 
five people that need to become members 
of the P of A, and add to that your 
personal invitation. If you travel and 
need more, they may be had by writing 
the JOURNAL office. 





P of A 


COUNCIL ELECTIONS 

The Constitution of the P of A re- 
quires that all Council members must 
attend all meetings of Council or become 
ineligible to hold office. Roberta Mack 
was detained at home because of personal 
commitments so her office, with regret, 
was declared vacant. The President ap- 


Business 








We can write reams in the JOURNAL 
about the need for new members but 
YOU are the only one who can do any- 
thing about it. More people, working 
together, will mean more available ser- 
vices to the membership as a whole. We 
have the machinery to make the P of A 
one of the most valuable non profit or- 
ganizations in the theater field if each 
member will realize that an officer- 
council controlled organization is not the 
goal of the P of A. It is a cooperative 
affair and we need your cooperation and 
support. 

Beginning this issue we plan to list 
new members as received and not wait 
for the annual directory. Names on 
YOUR membership blanks will swell the 
list! Let’s go! 






pointed Lewis Mahlman to fill out her 
remaining year of office. 

Outgoing members were Romaine Proc- 
tor, Ronald Herrick, Wm. Jacoby and Gi) 
Oden. 

New members elected at the general 
election were Margaret Fickling, Bill 
Jones, Ellen Proctor and Joe Owens. 
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NEW OFFICERS 

John Zweers, outgoing Vice President 
was elected to the office of President. 
John did an outstanding job of organiza- 
tion for the P of A last year, so you can 
expect some real work assignments from 
him this year. Please be prompt in 
answering calls for help. 

Nancy Hazell was elected Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Rena Prim, whose three year term as 
Executive Secretary had expired was 
appointed by Council for another three 
year term. The P of A is extremely 
fortunate to have a person as business 
manager of the organization who can 
keep P of A affairs running so smoothly. 
She has a huge job on her hands and 
handles it with the utmost efficiency. 

Peg Blickle, Assistant Editor of the 
PUPPETRY JOURNAL, because of pres- 
sure of other duties, had sent her resigna- 
tion to the President. This was accepted 
with regret and a letter of appreciation 
was ordered sent to her for her ten years 
of service in this position. 

No successor will be appointed. 
CONSULTANTS 

All consultants were reappointed with 
one change. The position of Education 
and Youth Advisors was separated into 





two offices. Margaret Fickling will serve 
as Educational Consultant, and Gene 
Schrimpsher will be Consultant for Youth 
Activities. See first page for complete 
list. 


APPOINTMENTS 


International Laison Committees were 
reappointed for a period of one year. 
See Index page. 

Faye Coleman was appointed as AETA 
representative. 


REGIONAL DIRECTORS 


John Zweers, during the last year was 
appointed by Gil Oden to work out a plan 
for regional cooperation. At the Festival, 
a meeting was held and Regional Direc- 
tors were appointed. A full list of Re- 
gional Directors will be carried on the 
Index page of future JOURNALS. 

Please cooperate with your regional 
director who will probably be contacting 
you before long, and above all, ANSWER 
LETTERS PROMPTLY. If there is one 
valid criticism that can be applied to 
about 90% of the P of A it is the fact that 
they neglect to answer promptly and in 
many cases, don’t answer at all. No 
organization can function efficiently with 
such a handicap. 


New Members 


(From membership lists May 7 - 
June 4, 1960 through Festival) 
Backus, Florence C. (Mrs. Wm.) 5432 5th 
Street South, Arlington 4, Virginia 

Barlage, Mary Grace, 14855 Heyden, De- 
troit 23, Michigan (J) 

Bernstein, Reva, 18644 Mendota, Detroit 
21, Michigan 

Bixby, Michael, P. O. Box 545, Saline, 
Michigan 

Britten, Bill, Britten-Faye Productions, 
Inc., 325 West 45th St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 

Callaway, Elizabeth, Central Missouri 
State College, Warrensburg, Missouri 

Crist, Lyle M., 2550 Belleflower, Alliance, 
Ohio 


Curnow, Linda, 2336 17th Avenue, San 
Francisco 16, Calif. 

Darger, Frances J. (Mrs. Robert W.) 721 
I Street, Salt Lake City 3, Utah 

De Vries, Robert A., 224 South Monterey 
Avenue, Villa Park, Ilinois (J) 

Dodson, Edith, 8520 Wyoming Apt. 5, De- 
troit 4, Michigan 

Dorazio, Anne, 14621 Longacre, Detroit, 
27, Michigan 

Eaton, Jeff, 2734 North 73rd St., Wauwat- 
osa 10, Wisconsin (J) 

Eubank, Ruth (Mrs. Wm.), 2052 North 
Burling, Chicago 14, Illinois 

Everly, Patricia, c/o Theatre Dept., Univ. 
of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 





Fox, Blanche E., 28-32 38rd Street, Long 
Island City 2, New York 

Friedman, Jane, 524 North Rexford 
Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. (J) 

Green, Jacqueline, 285 Rosedale Court, 
Detroit 2, Michigan 

Growdon, Nancy, 3012 Coleman, St. 
Louis 17, Missouri 

Henry, Judy, 19465 Hubbell, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Hohl, Robert, 14910 Vaughon Avenue, 
Detroit 23, Michigan (J) 

Holzel, Deborah, 4317 Glendale, Detroit, 
Michigan (J) 

James, Sue Carol, 5253 Vann Street, 
Raleigh, North Carolina (J) 

Jr. League of Birmingham, 564 South 
Woodward Ave., Birmingham, Michi- 
gan (G) 

Jr. League of Fort Wayne, c/o Mrs. 
Thomas K. Skinker, 1620 Forest Park 
Blvd., Fort Wayne, Indiana (G) 

Jr. League of Omaha, c/o Mrs. Thomas 
Thompson, 428 North 61, Omaha, 
Nebraska (G) 

Kersey, Catherine W., 2022 Howard 
Avenue, Flint 3, Michigan 

King, Lawrence S., 1119 Farmstead, 
Wichita 8, Kansas 

Kunkel, Karen, 2275 Roswell Avenue, 
Long Beach 15, California (J) 

Levin, Marilyn, 15487 Tracey, Detroit 27, 
Michigan (J) 

Lichtman, Rita, 20531 Grandville, Detroit, 
Michigan 

McGrath, Mary Lou, 2861 Carmel Drive, 
San Bruno, California 

Mallard, Mrs. John, P. O. Box 1222, San 
Angelo, Texas 

Maner, Phyllis E. (Mrs. Walter P. Jr.), 
824 Princeton Ave., Lansing 15, Mich. 

Mazzucchi, Marilyn, 2599 West McNichols, 
Detroit 21, Michigan 

Mellor, Mrs. George P., 306 South 7th, 
Apt. 2, Pocatello, Idaho 

Mobley, Christine J., 1391 West Grand 
Bivd., Detroit 8, Michigan 

Moore, Christine, 718 Chadbourne Ave,, 
Millbrae, California (J) 

Myers, Galene J., 709 South Mariposa, 
Los Angeles 5, California 

Neel, Mrs, O. R., 2401 Walnut, Amarillo, 
Texas 





Niccore, Valorie, 19165 Plainview, Detroit 
19, Michigan (J) 

Norman, Grace M. (Mrs. Raymond), 358 
Wyoming Avenue, Buffalo 15, N. Y. 

Old MacDonald’s Farm, Knotts. Berry 
Farm, P. O. Box 103, Ghost Town, 
Buena Park, Calif. 

Petrik, Andrew L., 6709 Northcliff, 
Cleveland 9, Ohio 

Pinktzuk, Carla, 12745 Broadstreet, De- 
troit 38, Michigan (J) 
Polus, Betty, 1244 Neptune St., c/o Mrs. 
C. K. Hart, Leucadia, California 
Prairieville Puppeteers, (Barbara Kaiser, 
Mrs. John Westerfield) 4406 W. 66th 
Terrace, Prairie Village 15, Kan. (G) 

Rabey, Henry P. Jr., P. O. Box 2366, 
Ocean Park, California 

Rev. Sister Maria Goretti, c/o Sisters of 
Charity of Halifax, 731 Marcil Ave., 
Dorval, Quebec, Canada 

Rice, Lanelle (Mrs. Edgar W.), 411 Lin- 
den Street, Wellesley Hills 81, Mass. 

Roberts, Carole, 229 West Eldridge St. 
Flint 5, Michigan 

Robiner, Laura, 3230 Lawrence, Detroit, 
Michigan (J) 

Rosenbrock, Rick, 3034 Gray, Detroit 15, 
Michigan (J) 

Ross, Mrs. Erie, 1121 The Parkway, Lon- 
don, Ontario, Canada 

Rowen, Lois, 61 Hamilton Street, Rock- 
ville Centre, New York 

Ruessmann, Hope M. (Mrs. W. J.), 114 
West Hickory Grove Road, Bloom- 
field Hills, Michigan 

Sadows, Edith, 8928 Robindale, Detroit 
39, Michigan 

Sagmuller, Mrs. Joseph, 3325 Ridge 
Drive, Raleigh, North Carolina 

Sapsin, Henry D., Apt. 2201 Ritz Towers, 
206 So. 13th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Saunders, Louise (Mrs. Claud), 14 Wood. 
land Court, Belleville, Tlinois 

Schneider, Irene, Ghost Town, Box 105 
Buena Park, California 

Seltzer, Mildred O. (Mrs. H. S.), 4230 
Ridge Road, Dallas 29, Texas 

Senn, Mrs. John W., 6 Irving Road, Scotia 
2, New York 

Shein, Henry E., 19783 San Juan Drive, 
Detroit 21, Michigan 
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Sister M. Clementia, CPPS, St. Clement’s 
Hospital, Redbud, Illinois 

Staight, Gordon, 8 Coombe Park Lane, 
W. Park, Plymouth, Devon, England 

Tolman, Nancy, One Stanton Street, 
Wenham, Massachusetts 

Trojanowski, Jennie, 1237 East Hamilton, 
Flint 6, Michigan 

Turner, Mrs. Edward T., Jr., 1 Sylvan 
Lane, Cincinnati 15, Ohio 

Warner, Mrs. William M., 868 Waterloo 
St., London, Ontario, Canada 





Weimer, Sheri, 110 Lessing Road, West 
Orange, New Jersey 

Werner, Elaine Dumont, 1133 Carmania 
Avenue, Cincinnati 38, Ohio 

Williamson, Paul C., 3204 Faronia Street, 
Pittsburg 4, Pennsylvania 

Wingard, Charles J., 5571 Baldwin Ave., 
Detroit 13, Michigan (J) 

Woodward, Ruth B., Box 847, Brookings, 
Oregon 

Yagian, Aralynn, 1643 Hurlburt, De- 
troit, Michigan 
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Rod Young, Box 313, Midtown Station, New York 18, New York 


Television Tip Top 

Paul and Mary Ritts, of “Hi Mom,” 
WNBC, N. Y., took off for two weeks 
vacation in July — substitute puppeteer 
was Chuck McCann. 

“Buck up, Small fry, Shari’s coming 
back” headlined NEWSDAY in August. 
The article, with a shot of Shari Lewis 
and Lamb Chop, told of plans for an 
hourly Saturday show in which Shari 
will not only animate her puppets but 
be dancing as well. Shari has appeared 
on 34 network shows during the last 
year or so, has recorded three teenage 
records with Mitch Miller and, in addition 
to commercials, has a new children’s book 
coming out “Encyclopedia of Fun.” 

Nick Coppola of the Suzari Marionettes 
recently built some clever commercial 
puppets for a Soup sponsor. The Suzaris, 
including Pat Blackwood, are currently 
filming a half hour documentary for 
Lionel Trains. 

Did you catch the “Song for a Summer 
Night” spectacular in August when, 
broadcast from Chicago, Vic Charles ap- 
peared with several numbers from his 
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ice revue? 

Look for a TV series utilizing the 
talents of Sid Krofft, with marionettes 
of Frank Paris, to be filmed in Holly- 
wood. 

A Greenwich Village weekly told of 
Bil Baird and their forthcoming TV 
special based on the “Christopher Robin - 
Winnie the Pooh” stories by A. A. Milne, 
on NBC-TV. 

Tape Tricks 

Marian Derby, is writing an article 
about sound effects for a tape recording 
Magazine suggesting the whole family 
incorporate different talents into a Punch 
and Judy show. She came across an 
excellent booklet for those interested in 
unusual voices or sound effects that can 
be made with the tape recorder. Called 
HOME RECORDER TRICKS by Dick 
Jurgens and Dr. Ray Sanders, it can be 
ordered by sending $2.00 to Dick Jurgens, 
1405 South 8th Street, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. It tells how, with two re- 
corders (you can borrow one), a simple 
mike mixer, and an ear phone for mono- 
toring, you can dub sound on sound, 





change speeds, produce echoes, backward 
speech, etc. AB.C. directions. Lots of 
useful material for creative sound effects. 


dates played. Trailer types, they are 
always on the trail with their act and 
enjoyed an extended southern tour that 


stretched from Birmingham, to Atlanta, 
and all over South Carolina, performing 
with an Electric Fair through October 
when they got back to home base. 

Dorothy Rankin has a new brochure 
that describes her “Fantasy With Strings” 
act styled for adults. All in Black Light, 
Dottie performs with 36 inch marionettes, 
complete with a roll on stage and stereo- 
phonic sound. ; 

A quote from CUE MAGAZINE night 
club reviewer, Tim Taylor, reads: “If I 
were to tell you that the highlight of 
“Tropical Nights” is a marionette act, I 
suppose you would be within your rights 
to think that the heat has got me. Well, 
so be it A man named Xavier, who is 
billed, and rightfully so, as “The Magician 
of Strings,” pops onto the stage on the 
heels of departing flaminco dancers and 
proceeds to charm all in attendance with 
his assortment of stringed assistants. The 
marionettes dance, play piano and even 
roller skate. It’s a delightful act.” 

Round and About 

Noe] Beasley, young member from El 
Cerrito, California, appeared at their 
Annual Art Festival, performing, exhibit- 
ing, and seliing his clever puppets. Noel 
“sold out” and took many orders for hand 
puppets and later in the summer ap- 
peared at an arts and crafts store in 
Berkeley. 

A July clipping tells us that “Jerry 
Mahoney.” Paul Winchell’s TV friend, is 
featured in “Stop, Look and Laugh”, a 
film short shown in film houses and 
drive-ins. 

Pat Lavin has been working with a 
group of Puppeteens who recently pro- 
duced “A Head for Pipino” at the Jack 
London fair in Oakland 

Clever birthday invitation cards with 
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puppet theme are put out by Katydid 
Cards, New York. We were sent an 
example in connection with a surprise 
party staged for Frank Paris by all his 
students and former students who call 
themselves “Parisites.” 

Grand having Burr Tillstrom around 
most of Festival time. He and Don 
Sahlin hopped down from Saugatuck, on 
Lake Michigan, where they have been 
working on new material and plans fora 
new venture. Larry Smith and Lewis 
Mahlmarn joined Burr and Don to work 
on new ideas for a New York located | 
puppet theatre, featuring evenings with 
Kukla and Ollie, to be at the Hotel Astor 
and backed by producer, Chery] Craw- 
ford. It’s to happen this fall to the 
delight of all. Burr met with a number 
of New York puppeteers later in the 
summer to discuss the plan which may 
have materialized by the time you receive 
this JOURNAL. 

This summer Burton Wolfe worked 
with a children’s theatre teaching dra- 
matics, puppetry and building scenery. 
Weekends played party shows. 

Adding to the fun on Wednesdays at 
Jones Beach, with a regular presentation, 
were the Pixiekin Puppeteers, Jean 
Knopf, Barbara Gilberty, and assistants 

Proscenium Seen 

The Garden Club Pavilion at Sterling 
Forest Gardens in lower New York State 
featured a special children’s puppei 
theatre, “The Little Theatre in the Far- 
est,” with Nancie Cole introducing 
“Onchi-ota” the hero of each show with 
Gail Buchanan as hostess. Three half 
hour shows each Saturday were given, — 
“The Magic Box”, “Guigno!l”, “Onchi and 
the Bullydozer” and “Beauty and the 
Beast.” 

Bill Jacoby writes “We plan to go out 
with marionettes full time after the first 
of the year. We cannot keep up with 
invitations as we are now situated. Aint 
it lovely work?” Bill and Rose have ow 
best always as they present their mear- 
ingful religious plays with marionettes. 

Fred Arnold of Chattanooga, Tenner 
see, designed a new production of Thur 
ber’s “The Unicorn in the Garden” for 
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the 1960 Plum Nelly Art Show on Look- 
out Mountain in Georgia. October 8 and 
9, the event draws up to 8,000 visitors 
annually. 

A clipping from a New York paper re- 
lates a summer show date played for 
children on the pediatrics floor of St. 
Vincent’s Hospital by George Creegan, 
“internationally known for his puppet 
and magic shows.” 

Linda and Christine Moore of Millbrae, 
California, did four different shows in the 
four day Chamber of Commerce Street 
Fair there in July. 

Margo Lovelace and her Lovelace 
Marionettes will be presenting Christmas 
shows in Lazarus Store, Columbus this 
year. 

Playland Puppet Theatre, Rye Beach, 
New York, entertained about 7,000 adults 
and children and during the summer 
season, Pistachio Rabbit, Rod Young’s 
MC., started his “Once upon a time .. .” 
at over 300 performances. 

New York Production Line 

If New York City doesn’t become over- 
ly promoted puppet-wise we'll be sur- 
prised. Frank Paris is pushing ahead 
towards his theatre in Greenwich Village, 
Bil Baird has issued statements that he 
intends to get around to his plan for a 
puppet playhouse soon, Burr Tillstrom 
has “negotiations” in the works reported 
elsewhere in this column, Lea Wallace, 
turned producer rather than performer, 
has set a schedule for a series this fall 
at the Theatre Marquee on 59th Street 
and has scheduled performances for Sat- 
uwdays. Bea Geller and Ann Cohen of 
the B Gay Puppets open October 8 and 
15, October 22 and 29 Nancie Cole and 
“The Magic Box,” and on November 5 
and 12 Rod Young’s “Pied Piper of Ham- 
elin.” We wish her well! 

Visitors Abroad 

Fern Zwickey was missed at Festival 
but envied because she was able to enjoy 
an African safari. Fern’s Wayne Uni- 
versity Art Education students do excit- 
ing things with puppets. We imagine 
there will be a number of Afro-influ- 
enced puppets to inspire them this year! 

Dr. and Mrs. Herrick Young led a 


Western College group seminar on a trip 
throughout the Near East this summer 
and, in Moscow, the group enjoyed an 
evening at the Central State Puppet 
Theatre. In Tashkent, Dr. Young came 
away from their National Puppet Theatre 
with six or seven photos and a book, in 
Russian, outlining the history of their 
puppet work in that major city. 
Clowning Around 

Did you know that there was an 
honest to goodness United States 
Clown Club established? We didn’t 
until Herb Scheffel told us. Member- 
ship made up of circus professionals, 
entertainers, fans, ex-performers, com- 
plete information may be obtained by 
writing: Clown Club of America, 
Bernardston, Mass. Write for the 
scoop if you love to clown around or 
simply love clowns! 

We were sent a clipping from a Delhi 
newspaper, July, that read: “The Press 
and art connoisseurs in Paris and Brussels 
have uniformly acclaimed the recent per- 
formance of the Little Ballet Troupe of 
Bombay. Scenes from the great epic, 
Ramayana, and the vast treasure-house of 
Indian tradition, presented by artistes in 
the form of puppets, drew unstinted 
praise. Though unacquainted with In- 
dian mythology and the various stories 
connected with it, French and Belgian 
audiences were deeply impressed by the 
sheer beauty of the gestures and the 
skill with which the ‘marionettes’ 
danced.” 

If your name is not included in the 
news it is because you haven’t sent us 
word concerning your activities. Punch 
would like to include YOU! 


Rod Young 


Box 313 Midtown Station 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Won’t you write us your puppet news? 


Punch will put it all together and delight 
every one with it! 








THE PUPPET STORE 


BOOKS 


THE HAND PUPPETS George Merten (cloth) $5.00 (paper) $3.00 
THE MARIONETTES George Merten (cloth) $5.00 (paper) $3.00 
EIGHT PLAYS FOR THE PUPPET THEATRE, George & Elizabeth Merten $3.00 


PUPPETS AND PUPPETRY Cyril Beaumont $9.50 


PUPPET THEATER HANDBOOK Marjorie Batchelder $3.75 
PUPPETS AND PLAYS Batchelder and Comer $4.00 
THE HAND AND ROD PUPPET Batchelder and Michael (paper) $1.50 


MEXICAN FOLK PUPPETS Roberto Lago and Lola Queto §2.50 
MARIONETTES IN MOTION W. A. Dwiggins $1.50 


MIMEOGRAPHED PUBLICATIONS 


LIST OF PUPPETRY BOOKS Fern Zwickey .50 
LIST OF PUPPET PLAYS Alfred Wallace .50 
SELECTED MUSIC FOR PUPPET PLAYS Lewis Parsons .50 
PUPPETRY IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION Rev. Wm. R. Jacoby 1.25 
SCRIPT WRITING FOR PUPPET PLAYS Rev. Wm. R. Jacoby 2.00 
PUPPETS ARE FUN Corpus Christi Junior League .75 


Helen Haiman Joseph .75 

Haiman Joseph .75 

Haiman Joseph .75 

PINOCCHIO Haiman Joseph .75 
LOST BOY (for smal! children) Nora Wood .75 
HANSEL & GRETEL Haiman Joseph .75 
JACK AND THE BEANSTALK Haiman Joseph .75 
THE TOYMAKER Martin Stevens .35 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Making and Staging Marionettes - Bil Baird - 40 pg. manual 40¢ 


Sevens—Rose Marionette Diagram 
Full size (24 inch) diagrams with diagram for control and directions for stringing 


Puppet Parade Folio ____ more than 250 pictures (boxed) $2.25 
Wonderful for bulletin boards, scrapbooks, research material or just an out- 
standing collection to prize and keep for reference. 


Vertical Controls —ready to use by Tom Harrison 


PUPPETRY JOURNAL, ASHVILLE, OHIO 
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